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For The Sunday-School Times, 
“T Am the Way.” 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER, 


‘With careless feet I sped 
Along the path of life; 
Blue skies were overhead, 
The air with balm was rife: 
No morrow shed its gloom 
Across the bright to-day, 
No shadow of the tomb 
Fell dark athwart the way. 


Oh! foolish, fearless feet! 

Oh! blind, unseeing eyes! 
Storms hid the sunshine sweet, 
Red lightnings lit the skies: 

A flash before me fell, 
And, horror struck, I saw 
A gulf as deep as hell! 
It yawned the path-way o’er, 


Speech died upon my lip, 
And idlelaughter fled; 
I dared not take a step; 
My soul was filled with dread,— 
When lo! a still small voice 
Spoke in the thunder’s hush— 
“Weep not, my child! rejoice; 
This hath not power to crush, 


“ Over this dread abyss 
Pass on, nor suffer loss; 

I gave myself for this, 
I bridge it with my cross; 

My broken body see, 
Across the gulf it lies! 

‘I am the way’ for thee— 
Iam the sacrifice!” 


Was ever love like this? 

Was ever way so dear? 
One only way to bliss! 

Thy bleeding body here: 
Before thy feet I fall, 

My Lord, my life, my love, 
I yield thee up my all, 

My Jesus! all my love! 


No more with careless feet 
T loiter on the path, 

Though still the flowers are sweet: 
My trustful spirit hath 

A fairer hope on high, 
In yonder land of day, 

Where I am going by-and-bye; 
For Jesus is “the Way.” 


Norfolk, Va. 
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For The Sunday-School Times, 


Look to the Picture. 


ib is related of one of the kings of Poland, 
that it was his custom always to carry 
about with him a likeness of his father. 
When he had any great work to do, he 
would take out this picture, and looking 
upon it, pray that he might do nothing un- 
worthy the name of such a father. 

So the Christian should ever bear about 
in his heart the image of his Lord. It is in 
the holy Word that we find that image 
drawn with unerring truth. We may copy 
it into our souls if we will but faithfully 
study the original; if we will but let his 
“word dwell in us richly.” 

The Christian has always a great work to 
do, and it becomes him ever to look at the 
picture in his bosom; to fill himself with 
that heavenly presence before confhencing 
any undertaking. Thus will he be ever 
watchful that he does nothing to dishonor 
such a leader. 

It was the advice of Seneca to his friend 
Lucilius, in order the more diligently to 
keep himself up to his full duty, to imagine 
some great man, some strict, quick-sighted, 
clear-brained man, as Cato, continually 
looking upon him. 

So the Christian, who would labor ear- 
nestly and successfully, must walk with 
Jesus—must feel that he is ever by his 
side, noting allhe does. Butoh, how bless- 
ed the thought that he is more than a silent 
spectator; he is an all-powerful helper, an 
ever ready and willing helper. 

Just in proportion as we live and move 
and have our being in him spiritually, shall 
we be useful Christians. L. L. 


_———  —— 
For The Sunday-School Times, 
A Word to Parents. 


RECENTLY heard a statement from 

the pulpit which set me to thinking. It 
was to this effect: that one hundred and 
twenty ministers having come together for 
some special purpose, it was proposed that 
each one of their number should give an 
account of the means by which he had been 
brought to Christ; and upon all complying 
with the request, the fact was elicited that 
of the one hundred. and twenty, more than 


one hundred attributed their conversion,’ 


under God, to the influence of their pious 
mothers. The thought suggested to my 
mind was, ‘‘In view of such statements 
as this, how wise are the Romanists in their 
zealous efforts to get into their hands the 
education of the Protestant youth of our 





land; and especially of those who will be 
the mothers of the next generation. Popery 
looks far ahead in laying her plans and car- 
ries them out with a patience and zeal wor- 
thy of a better cause. But oh how madly, 
wickedly, foolish are those Protestant pa- 
rents (unworthy of the name) who aid and 
abet her by committing their children to 
her care !”” F. 
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For The Sunday-School Times. 


FOOLISH JESTING. 


HERE is no habit more ruinous to the 
mind and heart than that of continually 
turning into a jest every occurrence of life. 
The mirth-loving and pleasure-seeking may 
welcome such a companion in their hours 
of gaiety, but when the clouds of sorrow 
lower, they turn with loathing from such 
comforters. They are as useless in society 
as the idle butterfly. One has well com- 
pared such triflers to asower who scatters 
only flowers as he passes along. ‘His 
course will soon be only marked by with- 
ered beauty ; while he who sows good grain 
in the furrows of life will leave behind him 
a living growth of abiding usefulness.” 

You will often observe, in a time of gene- 
ral awakening, that the habitual jester is of 
all others the hardest to impress. I have 
known such persons pass through a season 
of revival with a heart apparently as hard 
as a stone. The very anxieties of others 
were subjects of ridicule and mirth. The 
only indication of the Spirit’s striving 
seemed to be a shade of bitterness and cen- 
soriousness towards Christians, which in- 
dicated a spirit not at rest. 

Oh, ‘‘ the end of that mirth is heaviness.”’ 

When Moliere was convulsing France 
with keen, satirical comedies, he carried 
with him into his domestic circle a heart 
the prey of the deepest melancholy. What 
husks for the immortal soul seemed the 
mental food he was daily preparing for other 
minds! 

D'Israeli mentions meeting in a booksel- 
ler’s shop a squalid, wretched looking man, 
the very picture of misery, and was asto- 
nished to learn that he was a person who was 
then amusing the metropolis by his witty 
effusions in verse. 

Perhaps no wit ever stood higher socially 
than Theodore Hook, when in his prime. 
He was welcomed by royalty, and almost 
worshipped by the great. His brilliant 
effusions in prose or verse seemed to sparkle 
forth as naturally as spray from a fountain. 
He possessed a pension of two thousand 
pounds a year, but it was much too small 
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for his extravagant habits. He lived to be 
east off by his friends ; to find himself hope- 
lessly entangled by debts which were no 
jest; to feel himself burdened with a worn- 
out frame, which was a constant misery, 
and to drown his wretchedness, he betook 
himself to the wine-cup. No wonder that 
his light went out in the blackness of dark- 
ness. 

It was no comfort to Thomas Corwin in 
his last days to feel that he should be re- 
membered only by the bright sallies and 
witticisms of his addresses, rather than by 
any great work he had accomplished in his 
sphere for the good of the nation. 

A great deal of the so-called wit in public 
addresses, even before religious assemblies, 
as in our ‘‘ Institutes’? and ‘‘ Conventions,”’ 
does not glorify God. It is notofa kind we 
should remember with pleasure with eter- 
nity face to face. 
displeasing to him, and what can excuse a 
speaker who, before an audience in which 
are little children, points a jest with an oath! 

If ‘‘ foolish jesting’’? was something the 
apostle warned us against, wicked jesting 
would certainly come still more under con- 
demnation. It is the earnest speaker, who, 
with forcible illustrations, comes down close 
to our hearts, and makes us feel, that we 
remember longest and with feelings of deep- 
est esteem. 

Let it ever be our aim rather to do good 
than merely to amuse. Let us scatter the 
golden grain as we pass along, rather than 
the dying flowers. Then may we look down 
with joy from the sunset hills of life on the 
waving harvest-fields, which angel hands 
shall gather for the heavenly garners. 

Lots. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 


On the Heights, 
d igretilvangce nape upon some high moun- 
tain-top can often see below them the 
dark storm-clouds gathering, can watch the 
lightnings flash and hear the roar of the 
thunder, but all around them is calm and 
quiet sunshine. Not a drop of rain falls 
upon them while the floods are descending 
upon the earth below. 

Sothe Christian, whose heart isin heaven, 
can have sweet sunshine ever about him, 
no matter how the storm may beat, nor 
how dark the clouds lower. Heavenly- 
mindedness is an antidote for all the ills of 
earth. ; 

How lightly the shafts of detractors fall 
on the heart which has the smile of God 
resting upon it! Howeasy the yoke of ser- 
vice is when Christ’s pierced hands gently 
lay it upon us! How cheerfully, almost 
joyfully, we can meet any troubles when 
we feel that our Father appoints them for 
our souls’ good, and that whatever he takes 
away from us, he gives us more and more 
of his gracious presence instead. 

Oh, it is blessed to live upon the heights 
in such a world of storms! 

Poor Nancy was a hospital nurse, and it 
came her lot to attend and comfort a chap- 
lain who lay sick in his tent. In the con- 
versation she related some of her trials in 
life. How she was born a slave, saw one 


All irreverence is most | 





by one her children sold away from her, 
and last of all, her husband also; yet she 
asserted she had always looked on the bright 
side. 

‘* But how, Nancy, were you able todo it?” 

‘*Dis is the way, massa. When I see the 
great brack cloud comin’ over,’’ and she 
waved her dark hand inside the tent as 
though one might be settling down there, 
‘fan’ ’pears like it’s comin’ crushin’ down 
on me, den I jist whips round on the other 
side, an’ I find the Lord Jesus dar; an’ den 
it’s all bright and cl’ar. De bright side 
allus where Jesus is, massa.”’ 

That is the true philosophy, to get on the 
upper side of the cloud, where the Lord 
Jesus is. Then the storm cannot touch us. 

J. E. L. 


<> 
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For The Sunday-School Times. 


A GOOD MAN’S LEGACY. 


BY C. M. TROWBRIDGE, 





tps a country town in Connecticut, on the 
8th of March, 1829, was born Edwin 
Whitney, the subject of thissketch. Atthe 
age of fourteen, by the death of his father, 
he was left an orphan to struggle alone with 
the world. After engaging in various em- 
ployments, he resolved to become a teacher, 
and to fit himself for this occupation, en- 
tered the Normal school in New Britain. 

After several years spent in teaching, he 
was induced to open a boys’ family school 
at Mansfeld, Conn. Aboutayear after this 
school was opened, the dwelling house and 
school-rooms were burned. But this seem- 
ing calamity was destined to work out a 
great good. A much larger and more com- 
modious building soon replaced the one de- 
stroyed by fire, and in the heart of the en- 
ergetic and faithful teacher was awakened 
afresh the recollections of a youth of orphan- 
age. A yearning for the welfare of those 
left in similar circumstances led to an ar- 
dent desire to devote this building to the 
use of those who, like himself, had early 
been left without parental protection and 
guidance. 

He was exemplifying the divine declara- 
tion that it is good to bear the yoke in youth. 
Early bereavements and trials fitted him for 
what was to be his great life-work. By what 
is so often termed a ‘‘ mysterious dispensa- 
tion,” the sympathies of this noble heart 
were awakened for the orphans of his native 
State. A way was soon opened up for him 
to put his project into execution. In 1864 
a charter was given by the legislature of 
Connecticut for a Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home. 
Mr. Whitney sought an interview with the 
committee, and offered to put his entire 
property at their disposal. The offer was 
accepted, and the Home for Soldiers’ Or- 
phans was opened in the autumn of 1866, 

The noble founder of this Home was its 
superintendent for less than one year. On 
the 26th of August, 1867, God, who had 
chosen him for this special work, called him 
from all earthly labors to his heavenly rest. 
His last prayers were for the Home, and 
were deeply affecting to all who listened to 
them. His life was pre-eminently the life 
ofaChristian. The day before his sickness 





he remarked to a friend, ‘‘ I suppose I seem 
to be living the ordinary life of man, but 
I feel that I am daily coming more to live a 
life of trust in God.” 

In the Home thus established, there are 
at the present time more than fifty children, 
who are there clothed, fed, and educated. 
These are mostly soldiers’ orphans, but 
others are not excluded from its benefits, 
They enjoy the daily blessing of a careful 
culture and a Christian influence, which 
shall fit them to become useful and honored 
members of society. The building is well 
adapted tothe purpose to which it has been 
devoted, embracing a pleasant school-room, 
dining room, sitting room, and neat, airy, 
and convenient dormitories. 


In relation to the gift of the Home, Mr. 
W. remarked, “I do not consider the giving 
of my property to this causeso much a duty 
as 4 privilege.”” He knew the heart of an 
orphan. Thedark dispensation which made 
him such in his youth found its gracious 
interpretation in the work of his manhood. 
It can hardly be called the silver lining of 
the dark cloud: it is rather the dark cloud 
all turned to brightness. These fifty chil- 
dren, and others who may hereafter be 
gathered into the same fold, may well be 
regarded as the sacred legacy of this depart- 
ed benefactor to the Christian and benevo- 
lent public of this generation. Though 
dead, he yet speaketh. His entire conse- 
cration of heart and property to this cause 
is a direct appeal to every Christian and 
philanthropist, especially to those of his 
own State, in behalf of the work so nobly 
begun, yet only begun. 

Sad indeed would it be, should the bene- 
volent enterprise thus commenced languish 
for want of funds, which would be abun- 
dantly supplied could the spirit of its founder 
find a response, as it should, in the heart of 
every Christian citizen. 

a mm ee 
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THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. 


BY MARTHA FARQUHARSON. 


“But one thing is needful; and Mary hath chosen 
that good part which shall not be taken away from 
her.” Lukel0: 42, 
~— one thing needful—what is it? 

There are many things which seem very 
desirable, many almost indispensable, to us. 
The ambitious man longs for power and 
fame; the weary toiler for rest; the suffer- 
ing invalid for health and freedom from 
pain; while others still earnestly covet rank, 
talent, beauty, earthly friendships, and 
love; and many, very many look upon 
wealth as the great good for which they 
would barter all things else. In slang 
phrase, money is often spoken of as ‘‘ the 
needful’’—but can it be the one thing need- 
Sul? If so, it must be of paramount value 
at all times and under all circumstances ; 
so that he who has it can do without any 
and everything besides. But is such the 
case? Hear England’s dying queen ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Millions of money for an inch of 
time!’’ Look at the miser hopelessly en- 
tombed in the vault whither he had secretly 
resorted to gloat over his heaps of gold; 
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there is no one to hear his cry for help, and 
he cannot get out, and what good can his 
hoarded treasure do him now? He has 
made gold his trust, has set it up for an idol, 
and bowed down and worshipped it; but it 
cannot save him now, and he perishes with 
hunger; he passes away and leaves his idol 
behind, for he cannot take it with him into 
that other world. 

Money, then, is not the one thing need- 
ful; for there are times when it becomes 
utterly worthless to its possessor; and aday is 
sure to come when he must resign it forever. 
And is not this true of all mere earthly 
blessings? Theyare unsatisfying and tran- 
sitory in their very nature. But what then 
is the one thing needful of which our Sa- 
viour speaks? The Bible best explains 
itself; and I think we find an answer to this 
question in the words of Paul, contained in 
Phil. 3: 7, 8, 9: ‘‘But what things were 
gain to me, those I counted loss for Christ. 
Yea, doubtless, and I count all things but 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus my Lord; for whom I have 
suffered the loss of all things, and do count 
them but dung that I may win Christ, and 
be found in him, not having mine own 
righteousness, which is of the law, but that 
which is through the faith of Christ, the 
righteousness which is of God by faith.”’ 
This, then, is the one thing needful—a 
knowledge of Christ, and an interest in his 
atoning blood, and imputed righteousness. 
This is ‘‘ that good part which shall not be 
taken away’ from us. ‘ For,’’ says Paul 
again, ‘‘I am persuaded that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.’”’? Rom. 8: 38, 39. 


For The Sunday-School Times. 


Forgiveness of Injuries. 

“Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those that 
trespass against us.” 

HEN Luther, in the height of his 

zeal, denounced Calvin as a teacher of 
dangerous heresies, Calvin sweetly made 
answer: 

‘*Let Luther hate me, and call me devil 
a thousand times; yet I will love him, and 
acknowledge him to bea precious servant 
of God.”’ 

How different from the spirit which is 
often manifested now-a-days in religious 
controversy. ; 

A bundle of abusive letters was found 
among the possessions of Cotton Mather, 
after his death, all tied together, and this 
inscription written upon them: “ Libels, 
‘Father, forgive them.’ ”’ 

‘What great matter has Jesus Christ 
ever done for you?”’ asked a cruel persecu- 
tor of a martyr who was suffering at his 
hands. 

‘Even this,” said he mildly, ‘that I can 
forgive you.” 

It was a noble saying of Philip the Good, 
when urged to punish a prelate who had 
defamed him, 





“Tt is a fine thing to have revenge in 
one’s power; but it isa finer thing not to 
use it.”’ 

It was a favorite saying of Matthew Hen- 
ry’s, when suffering grievous injuries, 

‘*How pleasant it is to have the bird in 
the bosom always singing sweetly.” 

There is nothing that more unfits the 
heart for prayer than cherishing a spirit of 
resentment. Who would wish to die in 
such a frame? Of how few of us could it 
be said, as Burnet said of Archbishop 
Leighton, ‘‘ After a close intimacy of many 
years, I never saw him for one moment in 
any other temper than that in which he 
would wish to live and die.” 





For the Sunday-School Times, 


The Converted Robber. 


c is an old story, which may be true or 
not, that when St. John was returning 
from Patmos to Ephesus, after the death of 
Domitian, he was surrounded and stopped 
by a party of thieves. Their captain was a 
young man, and to him the disciple ad- 
dressed himself, with words full of earnest 
admonition and counsel. So faithfully did 
he preach Christ, praying also for the Holy 
Spirit’s aid, that the astonished thief was 
brought to repentance, and received Christ 
as his Saviour. Then in turn he went to 
the members of his band and confessed the 
evils of his past life, urging them to re- 
nounce it as he had done, and seek and find 
the same Saviour. So powerful was the in- 
fluence of this confession, that there was a 
wonderful revival among the banditti. 

A confession of sin, and a decided purpose 
to turn from it, is one of the most powerful 
sermons to the unconverted. Those who 
are sincere in their purpose to serve the 
Lord will not find it hard to make such 
confessions. When a great skeptic had 
been led to bow at the foot of the cross, his 
first desire was to seek out some hundred or 
more associates, whom he had helped to 
harden their hearts in unbelief. Sofaithful 
were his labors for their conversion, that 
many were led to rejoice with him. 

No one is better fitted to labor among the 
hardened and profligate than those who 
have been snatched from their ranks, as 
brands from the fire. A former associate 
can realize the peculiar temptations, and 
know how to meet the objections such peo- 
ple offer to those who seek their salvation. 

Perhaps nowhere else is the duty more 
binding to ‘‘ confess your faults one to an- 
other.”’ LoIs. 
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Large Littles. 


Dp a holy life consist of one or two noble 
deeds, some signal specimens of doing, 
or enduring, or suffering, we might account 
for the failure, or reckon it small dishonor 
to turn back in such a conflict. Buta holy 
life is made up of small things of the hour, 
and not the great things of the age, that fill 
up a life like that of Paul or John, like that 
of Brainerd or Martyn. 

The avoidance of little evils, little sins, 
little inconsistencies, little weaknesses, little 
follies, little indiscretions and imprudences, 








little indulgences of self and of the fesh, 
little acts of indolence, or indecision, or 
slovenliness, or cowardice, little equivoca- 
tions or aberrations from high integrity, 
little touches of shabbiness or meanness, 
little bits of covetousness and penurious- 
ness, little exhibitions of worldliress or 
gaiety, little indifferences to the feclings or 
wishes of others, outbreaks of temper, or 
crossness, or selfishness, or vanity,—the 
avoidance of such little things as these goes 
far to make up at least the negative beauty 
of aholy life. And then the attention to little 
duties of the day and hour, in public trans- 
actions, or private dealings, or family ar- 
rangements ; to little words, and looks, and 
tones, and little self-denials, and self-re- 
straints, and self-forgetfulness, little plans 
of kindnesses and thoughtful consideration 
for others, to punctuality, and method, and 
true aim in the ordering of each day—these 
are the active developments of a holy life, 
the rich and divine mosaics of which it is 
composed. 

Not the outstanding peak or stately elm 
makes yon green hill so beautiful, but the 
bright sward which clothes its slopes, com- 
posed of innumerable blades of tender grass. 
It is of small things a great life is made up, 
and he who will acknowledge no life as 
great save that which is built of great things 
will find little in Bible character to admire 
or copy. 

> < + - 
For The Sunday-School Times, 
A Child-Teacher. 


_ Maggie had been placed in an 
Orphans’ Home. The treatment she 
received was such as to win her heart. On 
coming to see her, the mother asked, 

‘Do you love me still, Maggie?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, mother, I love you, and all the 
folks in the Home; and I love God too, and 
Jesus too!”? 

What a beautiful reply. The mother was 
not a professor of religion, but her child’s 
words went to her heart; and especially as 
in child-like simplicity Maggie ran into 
another room, and bringing out a little 
book, pointed to a picture of the child Jesus, 
saying, ‘‘ There, mother, there is Jesus.’’ 

A superintendent remarked to me the 
other day, ‘‘Oh, these little children can’t 
mind anything you tell them!’ We can- 
not help wondering if that superintendent 
ever told the children anything worth 
minding! Who are more likely to remem- 
ber loving words about Jesus than the little 
ones? Re aS 3 
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Ceci, when he had adopted infidel sen- 
timents in his youth, and thought himself 
proud of his arguments, said, long after- 
ward, ‘‘There was one argument I could 
never get over—the influence and life of a 
holy mother.” 





~<a 


THE words we daily speak may lightly drop, 
And yet, like pebbles in the ocean thrown, 

May in their widening circles never stop, 
Until they reach the everlasting throne. 


~~ <-> 
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A cAumM hour with God is worth a whole 
life-time with man. 
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Martha and Mary. 


ee was not a worldling, nor is 

she the type of a worldling. To think 
of her thus is to mistake the sacred narra- 
tive, and to miss the lesson which it is in- 
tended to convey. If we read the story 
aright, she truly loved the Saviour, and 
sought todo him honor. Her error lay in 
the mistaken method by which her love 
was shown. 

Weare not to understand our Lord as cen- 
suring Martha for attending to the rites of 
hospitality. He was their guest. Though 
the Lord of glory, he was also man, having 
human wants. He hungered and thirsted 
as other men, and it was the duty of the 
sisters to provide for him the necessary food. 
If at the last day it will be a matter of con- 
demnation to any one that he has seen one 
of Christ’s disciples a-hungered or a-thirst 
and did not minister unto him (Matthew 
25: 44, 45), how much more guilty would 
they be who should suffer Christ him- 
self to go without food when he was hungry, 
and that tooin theirown house! Martha 
was right, therefore, in seeing that a suit- 
able meal was prepared for their guest. 
Her mistake was that she set an undue im- 
portance upon the matter. Instead of 
merely supplying his wants, she must needs 
get up a great entertainment for him. She 
must have a needless variety of dishes, and 
show off perhaps the skill and resources of 
her art as a housekeeper. Instead of 
thinking mainly of what the wonderful 
guest might do for her, of the infinite store 
of blessing that hung upon his lips, she was 
wholly intent upon what she might do for 
him. Her heart was set upon doing some- 
thing for Christ, rather than upon receiving 
something from him. While thus absorbed 
and fretted with the cares of how she might 
give her table a more comely appearance in 
the eyes of the Master, how she might place 
before him delicacies of the culinary art to 
tempt his appetite, she was losing the hea- 





venly manna which he came to dispense, the 
angels’ food that was needed for the nou- 
rishingofherownsoul. More than this. Not 
only did she thus throw away this priceless 
opportunity of hearing the words of eternal 
life directly from the lips of Christ himself, 
but she was unreasonably vexed at Mary for 
not being as foolish as herself. 

The Marthas have never been extinct in 
the church. There are always disciples who 
are so much occupied with the cares of mi- 
nistering to Christ’s servants and of attend- 
ing tothe temporalities of religion, as to 
neglect their own spiritual interests. How 
often does it happen, when a minister goes 
to some destitute neighborhood to preach, 
and becomes for the time the guest of some 
pious family, the Martha of the household 
isso intent on caring for the good man’s 
personal comfort as to lose for herself the 
opportunity of hearing the precious gospel 
from his lips. Of course there may be an 
extreme in the opposite direction. The ser- 
vant of Christ may be neglected, and his 
comfort so little cared for that he cannot be 
as useful as he otherwise might be to those 
to whom he is sent. Sour bread, indigesti- 
ble pastry, ill-cooked meats, unseasonable 
hours, and unwarmed rooms may give him 
cold, indigestion, head-ache, and fever, and 
thus unfit him for service of any kind. The 
mistress of the house may even be a Xan- 
tippe instead of a Martha. There is a well 
authenticated instance, known to not a few 
of the readers of this paper, of an eminent 
clergyman who, at the close of a long and 
exhausting night session of the Synod, in- 
vited a number of his fellow ministers to his 
house to be refreshed. His wife, perverting 
into a cruel jest the request to have a 
‘light’? supper prepared, invited the minis- 
ters into the dining-room to a table set out 
with about fifty candles all ablaze! Such 
examples of perversity fortunately are rare, 
Ministers have more commonly to com- 
plain of the neglect of their message than of 
the neglect of themselves. 

It is quite possible that there was some 
truth in Martha’s complaint against her 
sister. Very possibly Mary may have been 
so absorbed with the ‘‘ good part’? which 
she had chosen, the religious privileges 
which she was enjoying, as to be really ne- 
gligent of her household duties, and to 
throw upon Martha alone burdens which 
should have been shared equally by both 
the sisters. Had Mary, sitting at the Mas- 
ter’s feet and drinking in the precious doc- 
trine that fell from his lips, been puffed up 
thereby, and said to Jesus, ‘‘Speak to my 
sister Martha, that she stop her household 
cares, and come and sit with me in this de- 





vout frame of mind,”’ very possibly the re- 
buke may have fallen in the other direction. 
When, a few years since, Mr. Guinness was 
holding in Philadelphia that long-conti- 
nued series of daily meetings which attract- 
ed so much attention, we knew a lady who 
attended every one of those services, ab- 
senting herself for this purpose from home 
daily for a number of weeks, to the entire 
neglect of a family of young children, and 
of a husband who was lying in bed helpless 
from wounds. She thought, doubtless, that 
she was copying Mary, that she was sitting 
at the Master’s feet, and had chosen that 
good part which should not be taken from 
her. She thought others were awfully irre- 
ligious who did not follow her example. We 
doubt whether the Saviour, had he visited 
in person that neglected and comfortless 
household, would have confirmed this wo- 
man’s verdict, either in regard to herself, or 
her neighbors. 

No woman can elaim to be a Mary, no 
matter how great the ecstacies of her piety, 
who by neglect of domestic duties makes 
home cheerless. No woman can escape the 
imputation of being a Martha, who lets her 
desire to shine as a housekeeper interfere 
with the spiritual interests of herself and 
her household. Good housekeeping is in- 
deed a great blessing. But Christ in the 
house is something infinitely greater. 





The Reflex Action of Teaching. 


BY REY. H. M. GALLAHER. 


[The following address was extemporaneously de- 
livered before the teachers of the Long Island Bap- 
tist Sunday-School Association, at their last Insti- 
tute, heldin Brooklyn. Itis published in 7’he Times 
by permission of the Committee, for whom it was 
phonographically reported.] 

HE theme on which I am about to speak 
may be more readily, perhaps more 
widely, understood, if I call it, not by the 
words of the programme, ‘‘ The Reflex Ac- 
tion of Teaching,’’ but by the wiser because 
simpler words of Solomon, ‘‘ He that water- 
eth shall be watered also himself.” 

There are some statements made in God’s 
Word, and very distinctly made, that at 
first reading strike a man as running coun- 
ter to his every-day life, as contradicting 
his worldly prudence. For instance, when 
a man reads for the first time, with no reli- 
gious feeling particularly, this sentence: 
‘¢ Tt is more blessed to give than to receive,” 
the first thought is that it is a mistake, that 
it will not work; the world is conducted 
upon the opposite idea, that it is more 
blessed to get than to give. And yet the 
sober second thought, the thought that has 
a conscience in it, the thought that waits 
long enough to take God with it, (for God 
is never in a hurry, and seldom goes with 
those who are) is that one of the warmest 
gratifications we ever feel is that which 
possesses us when we give, and give without 
hope of return, and particularly when we 
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give to those we love. There is a joy in it, 
a brimming joy, a proud and splendid satis- 
faction of which the receiver knows no- 
thing, and of which he can never know 
anything till he also has become the giver. 

We do not want any thanks for what we 
give. Our heart is thanking us. God is 
using it to thank us. We need no other 
thanks. Hence it is that alllarge and gene- 
rous natures are vexed, impatient, and irri- 
table when you thank them. They blush 
pink with impatience sometimes. You have 
disturbed the current of a river that flows 
within. God has thanked them, and your 
thanks are superfluous. 

Now it is just as plainly true of this say- 
ing as of all our Lord’s sayings, that he that 
teaches another teaches also himself; and 
the blessing which comes to every teacher 
in common with all other workers of good 
is just this: the satisfaction he feels in sim- 
ply trying to do his duty. We do not dwell 
upon this thought enough. We know the 
meaning of that French word we call ennui; 
facile as we are in the invention and dis- 
covery of words, we yet have no word to 
express it. Weariness? No. Restlessness? 
No. Hungry dissatisfaction? Not quite. 
It isa thing that God permits to come, not 
upon a worldly man, but upon a Christian 
man who refuses to do the plain duty that 
comes before him. 

I heard the other day of a Madame Ra- 
chel, in London, who advertised that if her 
lady patrons would wait upon her, she would 
make them beautiful forever. If God does 
not lie, my brothers, he has advertised, not 
to make you beautiful, but to make you 
restful, contented, satisfied, by the simple 
doing of your duty. That is the first step. 


The next step is this, that in teaching 
others you teach yourself, and in the best 
way. There is a very great difference, 
brothers, is there not? between reading and 
studying a subject to please yourself, and in 
doing the same thing that you may impart 
the knowledge you get to others. An old 
magazine used to have on its cover a lighted 
torch in a human hand lighting an unlight- 
ed torch held by another; and beneath it 
the words, ‘‘ My light is none the less for 
lighting my neighbors.” The speaker once 
gave light from his cigar* to the pipe ofa 
countryman of his, with the remark as he 
did it, ‘‘ Brother, my light is none the less 
for what I give you!’’ ‘‘ My boy,” he said, 
“it isa great dale more!’”’? And so it is. 
The speaker had been asked to write ser- 
mons for several of the religious newspa- 
persof New York. Doubtless he should do so 
when the ambitious time of life arrived with 
him! and then he should write, not with 
many omissions and eatch-words and cha- 
racters blind to all but himself, but clearly, 
plainly, and fully, because he should be 
writing for others and not alone for himself. 
There are teachers everywhere in the land, 
in our schools, seminaries, and colleges, 
who are studying to-night the lessons they 
will teach to-morrow, and are they not get- 
ting knowledge to themselves while they 
are preparing to impart it to others? 





*(The “once” refers to a time past, before the 
speaker had resolved to quit the habit of smoking, } 





This sort of teaching teaches one charity, 
it teaches one to make allowance. The 
other day he wrote head-lines asa ‘‘copy”’ 
for his little boy to write by. He found 
himself omitting his ornamental touches, 
and cutting off his fine flourishes, the su- 
perfluous tail to his ys, and that languishing 
Grecian Bend with which he was wont to 
make his large ss/ He was taught by the 
discipline of setting a copy to make allow- 
ance for beginnings, not to be irritable or 
angry at a poor following of the model— 
for, brothers, if God were to set you and 
me copies, would he not have to leave 
out the ornaments, and is not our fol- 
lowing very feeble and imperfect at our 
best! 

Another point. Teaching a thing is one 
way of becoming that thing. What teacher 
can be urging his pupils to do good and to 
be good without first setting them the ex- 
ample? He was glad to hear the leader say 
that he was forced to be a Christian or leave 
his class. That is the meaning of it. You 
must, A man is ashamed to teach what he 
is afraid todo. It spikes his guns in the 
direction of his particular sins, Andif he 
continues teaching, he is led finally to try 
for himself that which he commends to 
others. 


Then, too, teaching others leads us to 
love them. The great end of all religious 
teaching is that we may be able to love 
everybody, as Christ did—that and nothing 
but that. And, brothers, can we labor for 
others without loving them? Nay, the 
harder and longer we toil, and the more we 
sacrifice to teach others, the more we must 
love them. Thus it is that the more we 
sacrifice for Jesus, the more we love Him. 
Sometimes, in his prayer-meeting, the 
speaker caught a far-off echo of his.own 
thought in a brother’s prayer, and a shadow 
of his sentiment in his speech—is not that 
a pleasurable feeling, to know that in a 
measure we are living in another? Thus 
the pupils of great masters have the mark 
of their teacher upon them. There is no- 
thing on earth grander than this living in 
another, this thinking in others’ brains, 
speaking with others’ tongues, and loving 
in others’ hearts. What else is like it? 
No fluted pillar, no marble column, no 
cloud-capped tower, no gorgeous temple, 
no stately sarcophagus perpetuates one’s 
name and life like this living enshrined in 
others’ hearts and minds that is permitted 
every faithful teacher. Dead! Teachers die 
not! The teacher of truth is like him who 
was the Truth. He was not born to die, 
but lives through the children he has 
taught, and their children’s children, to all 
generations. I believe that if our hearts 
were laid bare, we should find in them 
some words quietly dropped long ago; and 
while the mouth that uttered them is silent 
in the grave, they are still living, and will 
live forever. There lies buried in the moun- 
tains of Cumberland, in England, one 
whose lines haunt my mind and shape my 
life. I never saw him, he knew not me nor 
mine, and yet his words move me much 
more than you who live with me, and I say 
with Wordsworth, 





“Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan, suckled in a creed outworn; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn,— 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn,” 


Now, are any of you Christian people be 
fore me restless and disturbed? do you feel 
as if God had not given you rest? Try to 
teach others, and see how wise a thing it is 
to win souls. Are some of you teaching al- 
ready, and do you feel as I sometimes do, as 
if your teaching was futile, as if my preach- 
ing were in vain, as if it were a broken, 
bruised reed, to be thrown aside? Do you 
feelso? My dear brother, ask God to do 
this for you: & help you put your whole 
heart into the work of teaching others. Try 
and make Bible picture-galleries of your 
class—of this little boy a picture of genero- 
sity, of that a picture of gentleness, of an- 
other, of faith, love, obedience. You will 
never see itall done. Do you know what ar- 
tists do when they paint pictures? The 
public eye does not see; they do not know 
till the last touch is given and they are 
framed and hung in the light. So you and 
I will never know what God,. by us, has 
done for our children, till He has framed 
them, and lifted them up into the great 
light of heaven itself. 

Lastly, is there a mother or a father here 
who has lost a child whose memory is yet 
green in their hearts? I would ask you: 
have you no heart to teach other children? 
Honor the dead by honoring the living. 
Show your love for them by helping the 
little ones yet left in the darkness below, 

I sometimes meet little children along the 
street. I stop to pat them on the head, and 
bow my face to kiss the little face, so pink 
and sweet and fresh and fair, like the po- 
lished chambers of a smooth sea-shell—and 
people look at me surprised, and expect to 
see me start back ashamed of the thing! But 
they would not be surprised if they knew 
what I know; they would not turn away if 
they saw what Isee. And when the little 
child looks up in silent surprise and kisses 
me back, she does not know that the kiss I 
am giving is not given to her, but to a fair- 
haired little one who lies quietly sleeping 
on the hill-side far away, and whose face I 
shall see no more on earth! 


Seck After Illustrations. 


BY REV. H. M. SCUDDER, D. D. 


NHE close of Dr. Scudder’s address to 
teachers, which we have been quo- 
ting, is now given. Hesays: Having dis- 
covered the plan, prepare yourself to teach 
your lesson in the most interesting way. 
Preparation of manner is in importance se- 
cond only to preparation of material, for if 
you cannot win the attention, you can- 
not capture the intellect nor gain the 
heart. Seek for fitting, sparkling, impres- 
sive illustra..on. Seek itin nature—and by 
nature I mean everything besides God and 
the Bible, for the devil is a part of nature, 
of nature self-perverted and ruined, yet 
studiable—seek it in nature, whose mani- 
fold departments are the storehouses of di- 
vine thought. Each spiritual truth has its 
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physical type, its material symbol, sweetly 
sleeping somewhere near you. It sleeps 
lightly. It will awake at your gentlest 
touch. Awake it. Callitup. Bid it pre- 
sent your lesson in its attractive costume 
and tones. Its voice is always heaven- 
ly music. The tints of its garment are 
from the hand of the great Painter. None 
can help listening to its voice, and gazing 
upon its vesture. Christ, the teacher of 
teachers, spoke in parables. Imitate him. 
Speak through illustration. Let this be- 
come your mental habitude, that every truth 
in your soul shall come from lips clothed in 
a winning form, which it has taken from 
nature. The habit will beautify your own 
mind and attract the minds of others; for 
nature, too, is God’s sacred Scripture—his 
own hand-writing, full of wisdom, grace, 
love, tenderness, infinite beauty. Look 
into the Bible, and then out upon nature— 
earth, sea, sky, fauna, flora—look every- 
where, and bring back through memory’s 
energies all that you have ever seen, and 
by imagination worked over, and weave, 
with fancy’s mystic shuttle, garments of 
loveliness and robes of grandeur for the 
truths which you desire to teach. 

Lastly: In all your preparations, seek 
from the Great Inspirer the grace that shall, 
while you elaborate the lesson, mould it 
into an instrument of spiritual power. Let 
this be the guiding, shaping thought, in all 
your preparatory toil: Oh Lord, how shall 
I so present this truth as to make it effective 
on my pupils? How shall the lesson go 
forth from my soul, like a flowing stream 
that shall come with its uplifting surge to 
their stranded souls, and, with its single 
impulse, shall take them and bear them on 
to the heavenly harbor? How can I so 
plant this seed-lesson in their hearts, that 
it shall be beyond the reach of the devour- 
ing birds, and shall sprout, and grow, and 
bring forth fruit unto eternal life? The 
preparation must thus be made with prayer, 
and tenderness, and yearnings. Build up 
your lesson as a patriotic mechanic buildsa 
monitor, clinching each nail with a petition 
that the iron-clad may win a fort every 
time it fires a gun. Ifsympathy with God 
is the way to get the sense, sympathy with 
the scholar is the way to give it. 


THE QUESTION BOX. 


[This is your “box,” fellow teacher and worker, 
and you are invited to use it freely, in asking and 
answering any questions that bear upon the Sun- 
day-school work.] 





Questions. 


** What do you think of changing teachers to 
different classes occasionally, only for one les- 
son, when the school has adopted the uniform 
lesson system ?” 


“What do you think of mixing the classes, 
boys and girls, together?” 


Mobile, Alabama. J.M. 





Answers. 

The following is given in answer to the 
question on page 138, ‘‘Shall we have Tempe- 
rance Societies in our Sabbath-Schools ?” 

At a late Sunday-School Teachers’ Institute, 
startling statistics were given of the large pro- 





portion of convicts in some of our penitentia- 
ries who had attended Sabbath-school. They 
brought to mind some incidents of a painful na- 
ture, and suggested a clue to what had often 
seemed mysterious to me. 

Many years ago I was connected with a mis- 
sion-school. The class adjoining mine consisted 
of boys. The faces of five of those boys are 
photographed on my memory with wonderful 
distinctness. They were poor boys, yet always 
decently clad, and very bright and full of life. 
Three of them were brothers ; one was the son 
of a poor widow who acted as our sexton; of the 
family of the fifth I knew nothing. 

We had an excellent superintendent, and 
some earnest Christian teachers. Weekly, for 
two or three years, these boys were regularly 
in their places in the Sunday-school, yet, oh, 
how soon they sank into the depths of vice! 
Why? Early they learned to drink the intoxi- 
cating cup. As I satin the Institute, I asked 
myself, ‘If we had had a Temperance Society 
in that school, might they not have been 
saved ?” 

I cannot recall ever hearing that subject dis- 
tinctly named in that school. 

Let me detail a little of the after history of 
these once promising boys: Charles died 
before he was twenty, from disease contracted 
in drunken revels, and died a blaspheming 
infidel. The other four were time and again 
brought up before the police court, tried, fined 
and imprisoned for drunken rowdyism, before 
they could really be called young men. Many 
efforts were put forth by their former teachers 
to reclaim them, but the bonds of appetite, 
evil companions and habits were strong upon 
them. They earned large wages in glass-works 
and iron-foundries, but their earnings were 
squandered in dissipation. It was sad to know 
this; but sadder tidings were to come! A 
morning paper contained this announcement: 





“MurpER.—Aleck —— was arrested for in- 
flicting a wound which will probably prove 
fatal, upon his superior officer who was repri- 
manding him for drunkenness.” 


It was one of the brothers. A few weeks 
later, the youngest, the boy of sparkling eyes 
and sunny smile, was imprisoned in the jail of 
his native place, tried and condemned to die, 
for taking the life of another. For weeks he 
was callous, hardened, sullen, but at length 
memories recalled of the old Sunday-school, 
we hope touched his heart; then he listened 
gladly to the repetition of tho ‘old, old story”’ 
of Jesus’ love, and left those who had long la- 
bored and prayed for him a trembling hope, 
that grace had pardoned even “poor Doc.” 
But oh, that young, joyous life had been poi- 
soned by rum, and his short career had been a 
curse to himself and to many others. 


A few months passed, and the only son of 
his mother, and she a widow, the boy with the 
broad brow and mild face was a prisoner in the 
same jail. Frenzied by liquor, he had, when 
insulted by the man from whom he had just 
bought the poison, felled him to the ground, 
and given perhaps a mortal blow. Ah the 
agony of that aged mother, I can never forget. 
Early and late she had toiled to clothe and 
keep her boy at school. He, in turn, had for 
some years brought her weekly a large share 
of his wages; and now, when she is too feeble 
to labor, he is sentenced to twelve years in the 
penitentiary. A righteous sentence, but alas 
for the cause! 

Do not the sad career and fate of our youth 
call upon us to teach Temperance in our Sun- 
day-schools? There can be no godliness with- 





out it, and while our boys cannot walk a square 
in our streets without being tempted to drink, 
let us warn them of the peril of the first 
draught. Let us show them how easily the 
habit is formed, and how almost impossible it 
isto break. Let us tell them that the poor, reel- 
ing drunkard is no subject of merriment or 
mockery, but of pity. Let us ask them to 
pledge themselves before God, and for life, 
neither to taste nor sell the accursed poison. 
Enforce the idea that the pledge is not only for 
the time they are in Sunday-schools, but for 
all time, and, by God’s help, we may hope that 
no such sad record of those now in Sabbath- 
schools can be given ten or fiteen years hence. 
Philadelphia. P. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE. 





[We welcome toa place in this department any 
items of Sunday-school news from any and every 
part of the wide fleld.] 


The National Convention.— 


Energetic action has been taken by Sunday- 
school workers in New York city and Newark 
in reference to the approaching Convention. 
In accordance with the call to a conference on 
the subject, published two weeks since, twoor 
three satisfactory meetings have been held, 
andan excellent plan of conduct suggested. We 
have seen a draft of the general outline pro- 
posed, and are pleased with it, but do not know 
what modifications may be made before its 
final adoption and appearance in programme 
form. Several men, eminent in the churches, 
have been secured for conspicuous and useful 
parts in the programme. Provision is made 
for separate meetings of conference and discus- 
sion on special departments; thus giving su- 


*perintendents, librarians, Bible-class teachers, 


infant-class teachers, etc., an opportunity to 
meet together by themselves, and give undi- 
vided attention to that which most urgently 
interests them. The views advanced and con- 
clusions reached at these meetings are to be 
accurately and succinctly taken down by com- 
petent secretaries appointed by each meeting, 
and properly submitted as reports to the main 
Convention, If this part of the proposed pro- 
gramme shall be adopted and well carried out, 
we may expect that much valuable direction 
and help will be derived from it, 

The friends at Newark are expecting and 
arranging for a large gathering,—one that shall 
be worthy of the cause in its national propor- 
tions. As the time approaches more and more 
enthusiasm is expressed, and all seem to besan- 
guine as to the significant importance of the 
gathering at this juncture of the work in our 
country. 

As it is expected that nearly all parts of the 
country will be represented, arrangements 
have been made for an ample display of Sun- 
day-school helps and requisites, that samples 
of the newest and best things out may be seen 
by all the delegates, and opportunities of con- 
ference be had with the publishers of the 
same, The local committee have set apart, for 
this purpose, large and convenient rooms at- 
tached to the church, which they have desig- 
nated asa “‘Museum of Helps.” It will doubt- 
less be a place of constant resort in the inter- 
vals during the Convention sessions. 

A National Sunday-School Convention Bul- 
letin will be published daily during the ses- 
sions, making full notes of the proceedings, 
and giving other matters of interest concerning 
the gathering. 

We have been asked as to reduction of fares 
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to the Convention. The Committee, so far as 
we are informed, have no control over this 
matter. It must be left to such arrangements 
as can be made in the different States in behalf 
of their own delegations, 

Sunday-school workers from all parts of the 
country are invited to attend. Those wishing 
entertainment will send their names imme- 
diately to Samuel W. Clark, chairman of the 
local committee of arrangements at Newark. 
All other correspondence relative to the Con- 
vention should be addressed to E. Eggleston, 
No. 7 Bible House, New York. 

It may be supposed that it will be a stirring 
week, not only in the immediate locality of the 
Convention, but for the cause at large. It will 
be remembered that the Convention meets in 
the First Baptist church of Newark, on Wed- 
nesday, the 28th day of April, beginning at 10 
o’clock A. M., and continuing three days, with 
morning, afternoon, and evening sessions, 





The Philadelphia Institute.— 


The exercises will begin on Sunday evening, 
April 18th, with a grand meeting of children, 
to be addressed by Rev. Edward Eggleston, 
Rev. J. H. Vincent,-and Rev. S. T. Lowrie. 
On Monday afternoon at 3 o’clock the other 
exercises of the Institute will commence, and 
be continued each afternoon and evening until 
Thursday, 22d. In the arrangement of the 
programme care has been taken not to crowd 
too many exercises into one session, and pro- 
vision has been made for the discussion of live 
and vital questions. Messrs. Eggleston, Vin- 
cent and Trumbull from abroad, and Messrs. 
Peltz, Guillou, Kingsbury, Walton, Taylor, 
Eccleston, Hellings, Brown, Eaches and others, 
all experienced home workers in the Sunday- 
school, will take part in the Institute. Such 
subjects as ‘‘The Week-Day Influence of the 
School,” ‘‘The Art of Interesting Children,” 
“The Early Conversion of Our Children,” 
“Holding On to Our Scholars,” ‘The Senior 
Department,” ‘Teachers’ Study-Meeting,”’ 
“Blackboard Help in Teaching,’’ ‘Our Bible 
Service,’”’ ‘“‘The School and the Family,’ 
“Eye Teaching and Ear Teaching,’ “‘ Home- 
Blessings from the School,’ “‘ Work Among 
Our Smallest Children,” &c., &c., will be 
treated. Ample time will be afforded for dis- 
cussion, and for the answering of questions 
from the often neglected ‘* Question-Box.”’ 
In addition to all this, Mr. Taylor promises a 
novel and useful attraction, in the way of 
some of his splendid “dissolving chromophotic 
picturings” of studies of Palestine geography 
and history. 

Altogether, this promises to be one of the 
best Sunday-school occasions we have ever 
had in Philadelphia. The Institute will meet 
in “‘ Bethany Hall,’ one of the’grandest, if not 
the grandest, Sunday-school room in the coun- 
try. Programmes can be had at the office of 
The Sunday-School Times, 





New York City.— 


The next monthly meeting of the New York 
Sunday-School Teachers’ Association will be 
held in the Rev. Dr. Crosby’s church, Fourth 
Avenue, corner of Twenty-second street, in- 
stead of the Stanton Street Baptist church; and 
the time will be one week later, namely, the 
evening of April 26th instead of April 19th, as 
printed on the schedule. The Rev. Edward 
Eggleston, of Chicago, will address the Asso- 
ciation, and B. F. Jacobs, also of Chicago, will 
give a blackboard exercise. E. C. Wilder, the 
newly elected chairman, will preside, 





Hallowell, Maine.— 


The third annual Union Convention of the 
Sunday-schools of Augusta, Gardiner, and 
Hallowell, Maine, will be held at the Metho- 
dist House, in Hallowell, on the 21st of April, 
beginning at 93 o’clock, A. M. Each school is 
entitled to be represented by its pastor, super- 
intendent, teacher, and six delegates. The 
churches are requested to remember the Con- 
vention especially in their prayer-meetings 
next preceding the time of meeting. Some of 
the topics to be discussed are: The End and 
Methods of Teaching; Defects of the Sunday- 
School System as now conducted; Use of the 
Blackboard ; Substituting the Sunday-school 
for one Sabbath Service; The Sabbath-school 
Concert: The Wrong and Right Way of Con- 
ducting it,” &c. A. B. 





Albany, New York.— 


The Secretary of the Albany County Sun- 
day-School Convention sends us fuller infor- 
mation concerning the mission work in Al- 
bany, than that given a few weeks since by 
our correspondent ‘‘ Oneida.”” The latter par- 
ticularizes only three schools, whereas the 
Protestant churches of the city have twenty- 
three flourishing missions, nearly every one of 
which has ample chapel accommodations, 
‘*Oneida’”’ presumes that the other churches 
share the same spirit of mission enterprise. The 
fact is that this spirit has pervaded the city for 
more than ten years, and “Albany is com- 
pletely girdled and dotted with mission Sun- 
day-schools.”’ H. H. B. 





A Country School.— 


About fourteen miles out of the city of Lou- 
isville is a little country school, that for twenty- 
one months has been opened, in all weathers, 
every Sabbath but one; and this in a hilly 
country, with clay soil, and roads often ina 
fearful condition for travel. The school was 
organized by alive Sunday-school man from 
Louisville, who carried it on successfully for 
three months. It would then have fallen 
through had not a woman taken hold and kept 
the little band together. A more attentive, in- 
terested school is seldom found. You hear 
no loud calls to order, no ringing of bells, to 
command attention, but a quiet tap on the 
table, and there is immediate silence. The 
church is Methodist, the school is Union, 
During the year several scholars united with 
the church, M. A. C. 





A Worthy Example.— 


For ten years, Mrs. M. L. B. has not, for any 
cause whatever, missed a single session of the 
Poplar Street Presbyterian Sabbath-school of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Sick or well, and in all 
weathers, she has been found at her post, 
though frequently at such a sacrifice as few 
would have been willing to make, Can a simi- 
lar case of faithfulness be found? During 
much of this time she has had charge of the 
large infant-department connected with the 
school, and in all other respects, as well as in 
punctuality, has proved a model teacher. T. 





Keeping Records.— 

We find the following in several of our ex- 
changes: Since the Rev. Dr. Tyng assumed 
charge of St. George’s church, New York, the 
Sunday-schools of his parish have included in 
all more than 20,000 scholars, yet he can show 
to-day the attendance of any individual of that 
entire number, for any Sabbath of the quarter 





ofa century of his pastorate. Such a record 
enables Dr. Tyng to point to more than 50 mi- 
nisters of the gospel, who have been led along 
from the infant class into the pulpit; and more 
than a thousand of his scholars who have en- 
tered the fold of Jesus. And such records 
enabled George H. Stuart, of Philadelphia, to 
tell, some years since, of twenty-five ministers 
of Christ, nine missionaries to India and China, 
and five othersin preparation for the ministry, 
already from his Sunday-school during his 
connection with it, 





Children’s Prayer-Meetings.— 


In a Presbyterian Convention recently held 
in Cincinnati, very earnest remarks were made 
in favor of prayer-meetings for children. One 
of the ministers stated that his first religious 
impressions were received forty-five years ago 
at a children’s prayer-meeting. It was led by 
a little girl nine years of age, who grew to wo- 
manhood a most devoted Christian woman. 
He heartily endorsed the practice rightly di- 
rected and controlled. 





Germantown, Philadelphia.— 


The quarterly missionary meeting of the 
Market Square Presbyterian Sabbath-school of 
Germantown, Philadelphia, was held last Sun- 
day afternoon, Aprilllth. Rev. B. W. Chidlaw, 
Missionary, and M. A. Wurts, Secretary, of the 
American Sunday-School Union, made the 
addresses. It was an interesting occasion. 
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LESSON No. 17. 
(For Sunday, April 25, 1869.) 
The One Thing Needful.—Luxe 10: 38-42. 


EXPOSITION. 


Verse 38. As they went—The connection of this in- 
cident with the parable of the Good Samaritan is 
thought by some to confirm the inference that Jesus 
uttered that parable at or near Jericho, on his way 
to Jerusalem, It is perhaps more natural to sup- 
pose it to have been the certain village that he now 
entered, which we know to have been Bethany, the 
home of Lazarus, Mary and Martha, This was on 
the road to Jericho, near the point at which it be- 
gins its sudden descent toward the Jordan valley. 
It was on the eastern slope of Mount Olives, about 
one mile from the summit and two miles from Je- 
rusalem. It would be a natural resting-place after 
the weary ascent, if Jesus came from Jericho,—and 
the charms of the hospitable home of Lazarus and 
his sisters would encourage a halt. A certain woman 
named Martha—Jesus had doubtless been entertain- 
ed in her house before, but Luke thus speaks because 
it is his first mention of her. The fact that Mar- 
tha is here said to have received Jesus into her house, 
has led some to suppose that she was married, But 
the popular notion seems more correct that Martha 
and Mary were maiden sisters, Martha being the 
elder, and the housekeeper, Lazarus, the other 
member of the family, is not mentioned here, and 
may have been now absent. As Martha plainly is 
the one who extends the hospitality of the house, 
the language here is not inaccurate. The word 
Martha is the feminine form of an Aramaic word, 
signifying lord, and would be equivalent to mistress, 
certainly quite appropriate to the character of this 
woman, 





*Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1860, by J. C. Garrigues & Co., in the Clerk's 
office of the District Court of the United States for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 
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39. Mary—Mari’a; a form of the Hebrew word 
Miriam, meaning, literally—rebellious. The Virgin 
Mary is called in the New Testament Mariam; while 
the other Marys are called as here. These two wo- 
men appear again at the resurrection of their bro- 
ther; and at the Supper in the house of Simon the 
Leper. In both cases we can trace the same charac- 
teristics that appear here. Which also sat at Jesus’ 
feet—A figurative expression; implying that Mary 
waited upon Jesus, and as a learner, and heard His 
word. So Paul says that he was brought up at the 
feet of Gamaliel, Acts 22:3, The custom of our Sa- 
viour to discourse of spiritual things at every fit 
occasion here appears. And Mary’s welcome, that 
of a meek, attentive disciple, was most acceptable, 
and therefore most hospitable. 

40. But Martha was cumbered—Literally, was dis- 
tracted; or, had her attention drawn off from, 
which implies that her mind was removed from the 
Master himself and was fixed upon the meal. About 
much serving—The original suggests the idea of one 
busily moving around in eager preparation. I have 
often heard the phrase “flying around,’’ used in 
similar cases of our American housewives. Mar- 
tha’s object was plainly to make a very great dis- 
play of hospitality. Dost Thou not care ?—is it a mat- 
ter of no interest to Thee? The language is not pe- 
tulent perhaps, censuring Jesus because He did not 
care; but takes it for granted that Jesus did care, 
and would side with her in her opinion of Mary’s 
duty; and hence the request, bid her, therefore, &e. 
Hath left me—The original permits either the mean- 
ing hath allowed me, which would imply that Mary 
had taken no part in the preparations; or, hath 
abandoned me, which would imply that Mary had 
been helping, but had forsaken Martha, The last 
sense is preferable, as it gives us liberty to suppose 
that Mary had taken part in all necessary duties, 
but had declined to help Martha in her unnecessary 
preparations. But if we take the first sense, still 
Mary’s conduct was true courtesy, for it would 
plainly have been inhospitable to leave Jesus alone, 
when all needed household duties could be done by 
one of the women. Bid her, therefore—Which im- 
plies the Lord’s assent to her view of things; and 

1so that her own bidding had been given and dis- 
regarded. 

41. Martha, Martha—The repetition of the name 
isacommon mode of introducing or implying a 
warning or censure, Thou art careful—Cumbered 
with many cares. And troubled about many things— 
The reference is not only to the duties of that occa- 
sion, but to Martha’s general habit; she was full of 
cares and perplexities concerning household affairs. 
Jesus does not deny her faith and friendship; nei- 
ther does he undervalue her necessary labors of lov- 
ing hospitality. It is that anxious thought, that 
worrying over meat and drink which engrossed her 
attention to the entire loss of all His own holy in- 
structions, for which he reproves her. 

42. But Mary hath chosen—A recognition of her 
liberty in this choice, which neither Marthanor yet 
Himself could constrain. Martha had also chosen 
her part of bustling activity in making a bountiful 
and showy repast. That good part—Not Eternal life; 
for this would imply that Martha had no saving 
hope in Christ; nor would it be in accordance with 
the tenor of the incident, The two parts which the 
two sisters had chosen in their reception of Jesus 
are referred to. Martha chose to leave Him seated 
upon the divan, conversing with His disciples, while 
she prepared a sumptuous entertainment, and thus 
separated herself from Christ’s words of wisdom, 
Mary chose to offer her Lord and His friends suffi- 
cient but plain fare, and thus have time tosit at 
Christ’s feet and hear his discourse. These are the 
facts which showed the peculiar disposition and reli- 
gious characteristics of each, and it is concerning 
these characteristics that Christ here speaks, He 
cautions Martha against neglecting communion 
with Christ. and growth in His grace and know- 
ledge, in order to have time for ministering to bo- 
dily comforts. He justifies and commends Mary for 
preferring to receive Christ’s words from his own 
mouth, before the duties imposed by gratifying the 
vanity of a thrifty and affectionate housewife. The 
principle which seems to underlie these words, and 
which touches us all is this: While Christian Devo- 
tion and Christian Duty each has its own sphere, 
and each its special representatives in the church, 
the former must never be subordinated to the lat- 
ter; for, Receiving from Christ is always the most 
real fact and ground of Imparting to Christ. Which 





shall not be taken away from her—The words received 
from Jesus are an eternal portion. His truth is 
abiding, and it works everlasting life. To feast 
upon these words is therefore the good part. But all 
that awakens earthly anxiety and pride, like a 
feast of fat things, perishes in the using. 


ANALYSIS. 


I. THE DIVINE GUEST. 


Facts.—Jesus, in one of His journeys to or around 
Jerusalem, is entertained by Martha, of Bethany. 

Thoughts.—Oh, Thou Divine Guest, who still by 
Thy Spirit dost pass from village to village among 
men, enter into my house, and into my heart, and 
What an honor and joy to entertain such a Guest ; 
would you have such comeupon your home? Be- 
hold the Ambassadors of Christ, of whom it is writ- 


ten, “He that receiveth you, receiveth Me!’ Give 
them, in Christ’s name, welcome and greeting. 
cece eces oe eee « Sweet Office of love, to 


minister to J esus! Do you covet Martha’s hospita- 
ble part? Go bear the blessings to, or bring to the 
blessings of your home, the sick, the friendless, the 
disconsolate, the poor,—and thou shalt have under 
thy roof-tree the Divine Guest who said: “ Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto Me!” ...... 
Would you refuse to admit Jesus, were He at your 
door? Oh, sad thought, it is of you He speaks: 

“Behold, I stand at the door and knock, if any man 
hear My voice, and open the door, I will come in to 
him and will sup with him, and he with me,” 


* Behold, a Stranger at the door, 
He gently knocks, has knocked before 3 
Has waited long, is waiting still! 
You treat no other friend so ill.” 


esececccsccecccccowe THO home into which 
Jesus enters, will be “sweet home,” indeed; there- 
fore, hasten to receive Him into your house, Still, 
as at Bethany, He Sanctions, Sanctifies and 
Sweetens Home-Life by His gracious Presence, 
His holy Counsels, and loying Spirit,...3.... 
Dear children, your homes may be never so hum- 
ble; the rich and the great may scorn to sit by your 
ingle-side; nay, you may have neither loaf nor 
lodging for the stranger, but the Divine Guest will 
enter your garret or your cabin, will sit by your 
side, and, though himself the King Eternal, will 
gladly dwell with you. Oh, what mercy! Lord, 
Lord, come in! 


II. THE Two SISTERS. 


Facts.—Mary, having helped in all really needful 
service, joins her Divine Guest and His friends, and 
listens to his holy discourse. Martha, anxious to 
spread a festal entertainment, wholly busies herself 
with household preparations; and having failed to 
persuade Mary to share her plans and unneeded la- 
bors, complains to Jesus, and asks Him to bid Mary 
to her help. 

Thoughts.—It is sweet toretire from ordinary cares 

and duties, to sit at the feet of Jesus, in the sanctu- 
ary, inthe prayer-meeting, in the closet. Lord, make 
it my choice and my joy thusoften ‘to steal a while 
away from every cumbering care!” ....... 
Oh, Jesus, Thou Sun of Righteousness, Thou Source 
and Centre of all spiritual good and power, let the 
sweet, resistless strength of Thy heavenly attraction 
draw me from the circle of worldly loves, to cleave 
a er intis - Be Thou, 
Christ, the Magnet of my soul, and ‘separate me 
from the dross of earth, that I may cling to Thee! 


* Draw me from all created good, 
From self, the world and sin, 

To the dear fountain of Thy blood, 
And make me pure within, 


Oh, lead me to Thy mercy-seat, 
Attract me nearer still; 

Draw me, like Mary, to Thy feet, 
To sit and learn Thy will.” 


evcceerceedecs eee 20 achive duties of life, the 
Christian courtesies and charities are praiseworthy 
and are required; but the law still stands: “Seek 
Jirst the kingdom of God !” . Lord Jesus, 
give to all our dear youth the zeal of Martha, to re- 
ceive Thee and Thine, and the prudence and piety 
of Mary as to the receiving! ...eeeceeeeees Lhe 





needless multiplying of cares, not only tends to se- 
parate from Christ, but to gender alienation from 
Christ’s people. . .. There are many 
Sabbath-school workers who have Martha’s notions 
as to methods of receiving Christ in the persons of 
the children; they rush, and fuss and work, with 
hands and heads full of many projects; overlook 
the necessities of spiritual communion with Christ, 
and too often give way to complaints of less active 
but far more efficient laborers............ Mary 
is a model Scholar, and a model Teacher—she sat at 
Jesus’ feet,and heard His word. .......0+eee006 
Woman’s sublimest sphere—at Jesus’ feet. And yet 
it is no narrow one, for the Earth is His footstool; 
a& woman’s sweet devotion may compass the world 
with charities, 


III. THe ONE THING NEEDFUL. 


Facts.—Jesus listens to Martha’s complaint, but 
chides her for her many cares, commends Mary’s 
choice, and declares but One Thing Needful, 

Thoughts.—What foolish, and vain, and sinful 
complaints do we often bear tothe Mercy-seat. Yet 
our Patient Saviour hears them, and gives them 
the due relief. And none the less relief, and 
none the less to be valued, because coming at 
times in chiding and chastisement, ° coer 
oeeeee es Jesus is better pleased to give 
than to receive. He is the Giver of every perfect 
gift. He came to give eternal lifetomen. Goto 
Him and ask; ask in faith, that there may be no 
barrier to His giving; ask all you will; and the 
more you ask, the better will He be pleased, for it is 
joy to Him to give. And therefore it is true, as dear 
Bishop Heber sings, in his Christmas hymn: 


“WVainly we offer each ample oblation, 
Vainly with gifts would his favor secure; 

Richer by far is the heart’s adoration, 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor !”” 


«+...» What sorrowful rebukes must 
lie upon the Saviour’s heart, as He sees the reckless 
waste, the sinful extravagance, the worldly engross- 
ment of professed Christians of our land and day. 
T.ord, shed inta the hearts of al! our American WOs 
men the primitive simplicity and sweet niety of 
Mary of Bethany!....... Theeaterand the meat 
alike shall be food for the worm, but the portion of 
the soul that chooses Jesus, neither moth nor rust 
shall corrupt, and thieves cannot steal. ‘The world 
passeth away and the lust thereof, but he that 
doeth the will of the Lord, ABIDETH FOREVER,” 


“ JESUS, engrave it on my heart, 

That Thou the One Thing Needful art; 
I could from all things parted be, 

But never, never, Lord, from Thee, 


Needful is Thy most precious blood; 
Needful is Thy correcting rod; 
Needful is Thine indulgent care; 
Needful Thine all-prevailing prayer,” 


eceeeeeee ee «e COMMunion with God in Prayer, 
and through the Scripture, is absolutely needful to 
the jife and health of the soul; it is the Spirit’s daily 
bread, Let no plea of business or pleasure or duty 
ever cheat thee of these, Meat strengthens for a 
season a perishing body, but tne soul’s Bread, the 
precious Word of Jesus, gives astrength which eter- 
nity cannot waste.......... 
Teachers, whatever else you may fail to give ‘your 
scholars, do not withhold the good part which Mary 
chose, 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


EsAv, who sold his birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage.—Genesis 25: 27-34, and Hebrews 12: 16, 

MosgEs, who refused to be called the son of Pha- 
raoh’s daughter, and chose the lot of his people.— 
Hebrews 11: 24. 

The Pharisee’s tithes and the Publican’s prayer.— 
Luke 18, 


BLACKBOARD. 


Golden Text.—But one thing is needful, 

Design.—In the centre of the board a large figure 
1, with the word “needful” written within, At the 
top, right hand corner, the word Jesus, surrounded 
with a halo. At the bottom, left hand corner, @ 
broom, leaning against a wall; a basket, showing 
provisions, a bowl and spoon, or other symbols of 
household labors, 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


Please consult this column every week. 








Songs of Gladness.—Many Sunday- 
schools desirous of getting the best collec- 
tion of hymns and music published, have 
been anxiously awaiting the appearance of 
the new book by Mr. J. EL. Gould, entitled, 
“Songs of Gladness.’? The work is now 
ready, in limited quantities, and samples 
can be obtained at once. So many orders 
have been received in advance of publica- 
tion, that it will be some days before all can 
be filled, but in a short time we expect to be 
able to meet all demands that are made on 
us. Owing to the extreme care taken by 
the author to admit nothing into its pages 
of a questionable standard of merit, but to 
publish a book worthy of a place in Sab- 
bath-schools of all denominations, it is be- 
lieved that ‘‘Songs of Gladness’’ will be 
welcomed everywhere, and the present pro- 
spects are that the book will have an enor- 
mous sale. $30 per 100 copies, in board co- 
vers. Sample, by mail, 35 cents. Send for 
a specimen. e 





For The Sunday-School Times, 


“BETTER THAN RUBIES.’’* 


BY EMMA F. R. CAMPBELL. 








CHAPTER X. 
THE VISIT CONCLUDED, 
. ay ATER nymphs, or fairies ?”’ called out 
a cheerful voice from the shrubbery, 
near the spot where Miss Leigh and her little 
friends were seated. 

Startled for a moment by the unexpected 
salutation, our little party gazed upon the in- 
truders in silent surprise. 

“ Both, I guess,” said another voice, “ since 
they seem to have no speech for mortal ear.”’ 

“Mr, Clayton! Mr. Allen ! excuse me,’ said 
Miss Leigh, ‘‘ the twilight shadows quite mys- 
tified your figures. I might have taken you 
for brownies of the wood,”’ 

“Why, Herbert! how you did frighten us!” 
said Grace, clasping her brother’s hand. 

“T beg pardon, then, all round,” said he, 
turning to Miss Leigh. ‘‘ Your mother told us 
we would find you in the grounds somewhere, 
and we were having quite a hunt, when we 
came upon you here in this cosy nook.” 

“A most comfortable place, too, for a July 
evening,” said Mr. Clayton, seating himself on 
the rustic bench, and fanning himself with his 
hat. “But weowe you an apology for our in- 
trusion, Miss Leigh,” he continued, rising. 
““This devoted brother came to look after the 
interests of one of your little visitors, and I, 
happening to be in his company, was pressed 
into the same service. I trust you will pardon 
our rudeness.” 

“Upon one condition,” was the playful re- 
ply, ‘‘that you will pay your respects to the 
genius of the place, my pretty Palestine lily.” 

“Most certainly,” said Mr, Clayton, bowing 
playfully to the flower. 

“Most lovely queen of fairydom ! how could 
we fail to be respectful in thy presence!’ con- 
tinued Herbert. 





*Entered according to Act Congress, in the year 
1869, by J. C. Garrigues & Co., in the Clerk’s office 
ofthe District Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 





“ The light is too dim to reveal all its beauty,’’ 
said Miss Leigh. 

“Enough to know thatit is a lily, the emblem 
of purity and loveliness, to which the One al- 
together lovely is compared,” said Mr, Clayton. 

“And that it came from Palestine, the land 
made ‘holy’ by his presence,’’ said Herbert. 
“Thave heard of your plant, Miss Leigh. I 
must see it again in better light.” 

“Come any time and examine it at your lei- 
sure,’’ said Miss Leigh. 

‘*May I have the same privilege?” asked Mr, 
Clayton, who was bending attentively over the 
plant. 

“Certainly ; I should like to seeif you will 
classify it as I do,” said Miss Leigh. 

“Well, little folks!’ said Herbert, taking 
Mabel and Grace each by the hand, “ haven’t 
you ’most wearied out the patience of your 
good teacher ?”’ 

“Not at all,” said Miss Leigh, “‘ but it is get- 
ting too late to stay out of doors; let us go in 
and have some singing before we part.” 

“T claim the right of escort to my little friend 
here,” said Mr. Clayton, “by virtue of the act 
of Providence, which placed her under my 
care in the most critical moment of her life, 
thus far. Come, Mr. Allen, resign one-half 
your charge.” 

““Asa special favor only,’’ said Herbert, as 
he placed Mabel’s hand in his pastor’s. 

Mabel felt really better acquainted with Mr. 
Clayton than with Herbert, and was pleased 
with the change of attendant. Miss Leigh 
took Herbert’s offered arm, and began talking 
with him about his proposed journey; so Mabel 
and the minister were left to themselves. 

‘“*How are you by this time, my child; get- 
ting quite strong again ?”’ he asked. 

“ Yes, sir, I thank you. I feel ’most as well 
as ever.” 

And you are going to leave us for a while. 
Well, it will do you good. Iam glad you are 
to have such pleasant company.” 

* Gracie ?”’ 

‘“*-Yes, and her brother. You couldn’t have 
a better travelling companion, save One. Shall 
you take him with you?” 

‘“* Who?’ asked Mabel, not quite; clear as to 
her pastor’s meaning. 

“The One above all others, the only sure 
Protector and Guide.” 

“He is with us everywhere, isn’t he?” 

‘“‘ Not always in our hearts, as he ought to be. 
Sometimes we leave him standing at the door, 
knocking for admittance, sadly and tenderly, 
but we keep it barred against him,”’ 

Mabel thought that was just what she was 
doing the Sunday of the accident; and as the 
picture of the loving, pleading Saviour, knock- 
ing at the door of her heart, while she tried not 
to hear him, was presented to her mind, she 
wondered at his patience in sparing her life, 
when she deserved to die. Mr. Clayton did 
not interrupt her thoughts, and after a mo- 
ment’s silence, she said, 

‘‘How can he be so good and patient? I 
should think he would go away from us for- 
ever.” 

“Ah, my dear child, it is because he is God, 
and his love is eternal. But there is sucha 
thing. He does sometimes grow weary and 
leave us to die in our sins; not because he 
loves us less, but because he must be just, as 
well as loving.”’ 

‘¢ How can we know when he isin our hearts? 
whether we have opened the door or not?” 
asked Mabel, her deep interest and the minis- 
ter’s familiar manner helping her to overcome 
her timidity. 





‘* Suppose I should knock atthe door of your 
room, how would you know if you should let 
me in?” 

“Why, ’d know you were there, 
you and hear you speak.” 

“Just so it is when we take Jesus in our 
hearts. We know he is there. We sce him 
with the eye of faith, and hear him speak, and 
his voice seems sweet and pleasant to us. 
Everything he tells us is precious, and we are 
ready to obey all his commands. We love 
him, and would rather have him for our friend 
than all the world beside. We feel grieved 
that we have left him standing outside so long, 
and with deep penitence and love we say, 


I’d see 


“*Welcome, dear Saviour, to my heart, 
Possess thine humble throne; 

Bid every rival hence depart, 
And claim me for thine own, 


The world and Satan I forsake, 
To thee I all resign; 

My longing heart, O Jesus, take, 
And fill with love divine. 


Oh may I never turn aside, 
Nor from thy bosom flee; 

Let nothing here my heart divide, 
I give it all to thee.’ 


Can you understand this, Mabel ?” 

“Yes, sir, I think so.” 

**And do you think you have taken Jesus 
into your heart ?”’ 

“*Sometimes it seems so.,’’ 

“Does it seem so now ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, a little, but I want to be sure.” 

“Tf you have a little faith, a little love, Iam 
thankful, for ‘He giveth more grace.’ Jesus 
says, ‘He that loveth me,’ notice he does not 
say, ‘loveth me much,’ but ‘he that loveth me,’ 
even if it is but little, ‘shall be loved of my 
Father, and I will love him, and will manifest 
myself to him.’ If you have begun to love 
him, I trust Jesus will reveal his loveliness 
to you more and more, until you cannot help 
loving him with all your heart. 1 was sorry 
you could not be at church last Sabbath; I 
wanted you to hear my sermon to the children ; 
but you have hada better preacher lately. The 
Holy Spirit has been teaching you, and I trust 
will continue to lead you into all truth. God 
bless you, my dear little friend, and make you 
indeed a lamb of Christ’s flock. Remember, 
while you are’ away your minister is praying 
for you.” 

They had reached the house and found the 
others already in the parlor. Itwas darker in 
doors than out, so Mabel could scarcely see the 
features of the two tall gentlemen Miss Leigh 
introduced as her, brothers, but they spoke 
very pleasantly to her, and did not seem half 
so grand and grave as she had imagined, 

““T suppose these young ladies ought to say 
‘good-bye’ at once,” said Herbert, ‘‘as to-mor- 
row is to be such an eventful day to them.” 

“As you think best,” said Miss Leigh; “T 
should love to have them stay longer, but not 
if it would unfit them for the journey.” 

“‘T thought we were to have some singing,” 
said Mr. Clayton. 

‘“‘ Well, what shall it be?’ said Miss Leigh, 
seating herself at the piano. 

‘Go and tell Jesus,’”’ whispered Gracie to her 
teacher. 

Mabel did not know this hymn, but she lis- 
tened earnestly while her teacher and Gracie 
sang it clearly and sweetly, the gentlemen 
joining in the chorus. She could understand 
every word, and Jesus never seemed so real 
and present to her as at that moment. The 


| conversation of the afternoon had brought him 
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‘before ‘her asa rbal person, and he did notseem 
So great and far off as before. She believed 
she could tell him now how much she wanted 
to love him and be his child, and he would 
hear her, A feeling of joy.and satisfaction, as 
if she had found something she had been look~ 
ing for, sprang up in her ‘heart, and she joined 
in the chorus of the last verse so heartily that 
Mr. Clayton looked at her and smiled. 

One or two more bymns were sung, closing 
with the familiar one, ‘* There’ll be no parting 
there,” and ‘the little girls parted from their 
teacher, with ‘many promises of continued re- 
membrance.and affection, 


BOOKS. 


“THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. 1095 pp. 
‘Complete and unabridged edition. Two volumes 
in one. With 17 mapsand 82 illustrations. By Revs. 
W. J. Conybeare and J. 8S. Howson. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Company. The original London 
quarto edition has been known to Bible scholars 
and theological students for years. Scribner’s Ame- 
rican edition, of two volumes, has also had for 
years a large circulation in this country; yet the 
price has hitherto been such as to keep it beyond 
the reach of the mass of Christians. We now have 
the gratification to announce this consolidated edi- 
tion of the two volumes into one, by the same Ame- 
rican publishers. Truly, Sunday-school teachers 
have reason to be grateful for the helps that are 
multiplying sorichly at theircommand. They will 
be held responsible for a neglect of evident means 
of light and instruction, if they avail not themselves 
of the means providentially extendedtothem. The 
present volume on Paul’s life and labors is exhaus- 
tive of the subject, and makes the history of that 
noble apostle stand out in full, bold relief, with 
wonderful distinctness and reality. A knowledge 
of Paul’s life and times is essential to a proper un- 
derstanding of a large and most interesting portion 
of the Word of God. Forsale by Claxton, Remsen, 
«& Haffelfinger, Philadelphia. Price $3. 


THE BIBLE HAND-BOooK. Second revised edition. 
Crown 8vo., 781 pp. With Map, Notes, Index, &c. 
By. Joseph Angus, D. D. Philadelphia: James S. 
Claxton. This well known standard help to the 
study of the Bible scarcely needs a new introduction, 
save to the teachers and young converts who are 
rising to take their places in the church as instruc- 
tors out of God’s Word. To.them we would com- 
mend Angus’s Hand-Book asindispensable, It has 
an amount of information, critical and popular, on 
all points of Bible interest and study, that no other 
work of the kind, (we hardly know whether to ex- 
cepteven “Horne’s Introduction,”) places at the 
disposal of the Christian student. The low price 
($2.50,) puts it within the reach of almost all Sun- 
day-school teachers. Much has been done also, in 
several essential particulars, to make this revised 
edition more accurate and valuable than the origi- 
nal work; the Index of Scripture texts referred to 
being a specially valuable addition. We place the 
Hand-Book in equal rank with the Commentary 
and Concordance. 

Baptist History. By J. M. Cramp, D. D. 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society 
This isa work of 598 pages, compactly filled. The 
author goes back to apostolical times, dividing his 
subject into seven periods, which he names succes- 
sively the Primitive Period, from A. D, 81 to 254; 
the Transition Period, A. D. 254—604; the Obscure 
Period, A. D. 604—1075; the Revival Period, A. D. 1073 
—1517; the Reformation Period, A. D. 1517—1567; the 
Troublous Period, A. D. 1567—1688; the Quiet Period, 
A. D. 1688—1800, This is followed by an appendix or 
supplementary chapter, containing the present sta- 
tistics of the denomination. The work is one of 
much labor, and contains a large amount of infor- 
mation collected with diligence and collated with 
clearness of method and style, 


WADSWORTH’S SERMONS. 12mo. Pp. 867. By Rev. 
Charles Wadsworth, pastor of Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, San Francisco. New York and San Francis- 
co: A. Roman & Co. The friends of this eloquent 
preacher, East and West, will be glad to get these 
twenty sermons in the handsome volume the pub- 
lishers have prepared for them. They are true fac- 














similes of the author’s pulpit style, given just as 
delivered, with no attempt to re-cast the thought or 
form of expression, and would be recognized as his 
own, if found either in the tropics or at the poles. 
There is a peculiar individuality about them that 
cannot be described or imitated. For the rest, we 
need only commend to their perusal. A single term 
would characterize them as “beautiful”—in its truest 
and best sense. Deep, trustful piety, a fervid fancy, 
a spiritual imagination, poetic expression, powerful 
persuasion, and withal a practical, broad vision of 
human needs are seen in them all. They form de- 
lightful reading for hours of holy contemplation. 
For sale by Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 

AUNT MILDRED’s LEGACY. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. The “ legacy” is a brother’s child, 
left by his mother in care of an aunt, the wife of an 
English vicar, who already has a large family of his 
own. The story is occupied with details of every- 
day life at the vicarage, and brings out prominently 
amanly, noble boy-character, and a conscientious, 
sensitive girl-nature, earnestly desiring to do right, 
but frequently mistaking the way. The story opens 
with hazy indistinctness, and, as a whole, lacks the 
interest of connected narrative, but has several 
sketches which, taken separately, are to be com- 
mended as admirably drawn life-portraits. 

CATS AND Doas. By Mrs. Hugh Miller. London 
and New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. In this 
beautifully printed and richly illustrated book we 
have the natural history of two great families of the 
animal kingdom traced out, in the always impres- 
sive style of a loving mother’s conversations with 
her children. Many striking facts and anecdotes of 
animals are brought in, and an amount of instruc- 
tion conveyed in a pleasing, educating way, beyond 
any work of the kind that has come to our notice. 
The mother’s aim has been to lead her children to 
use their powers of observation and reflection, and 
to make them reverent students of nature in its re- 
lations to the great Author. Any Sunday-school 
library is enriched by such books as these. 

JACK THE CONQUEROR; or, Difficulties Overcome. 
By the author of “How Paul’s Penny became a 
Pound,” &c. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 
“Resolve well, and persevere,” is the text of this 
little story, written to show how great things even 
achild may effect through earnest resolution and 
dogged persistence. The lesson is much needed 
among our young people, and it is well enforced 
and illustrated; the wood-cuts, of which there are 
ten or twelve, doing their part unusually well. 

THE Lost FATHER. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Publication Committee. A story of a Philadelphia 
boy, whose mother died, and whose father, going to 
California oh some commercial speculation, disap- 
peared in some mysterious manner, and was never 
heard of afterwards, The story recounts the efforts 
of the boy to find his “lost father,’ and also his 
successful establishment in business, The story is 
of a hopeful character, notwithstanding some of 
its painful features. It is one that will interest 
young readers of both sexes, and is a good addition 
to our stock of Sunday-school library books, 

JAcK Bryson. By Mrs. E. E. Boyd. Philadelphia: 
J. P. Skelly & Company. <A temperance story, in 
which the influence of a faithful minister is exerted 
for the reformation of a liquor-seller’s family and of 
the whole village where they lived. The career of 
“Jack,” is followed from his position as a boy be- 
hind the bar to an honorable manhood, It is a 
pretty good book of its kind, but there are so many 
just like it—going over the same general ground, in 
the same general way! 

COALS OF FIRE. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. New York: Pott d Amery. A 
tale of American Indian life, translated from the 
German. Interesting, but unreal, 

PLYMOUTH PULPIT. No, 26, Vol. 1; No. 1, Vol. 2. 
New York: J. B. Ford & Co. The first volume of 
this popular series of sermons by Mr. Beecher, is 
completed and the second begun. The title page, 
table of contents, and an introduction by Mr. Bee- 
cher, are appended to the last number of the com- 
pleted volume. It is a good time to subscribe. 
Terms, $3 a year, $1.75 half-year. 

THE CASKET OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL MELODIES No. 2, 
By Asa Hull. Philadelphia, An addition to our 
musical literature, consisting of some pretty and 
pleasant hymns and tunes which the children will 
doubtless take to. The book contains some of the 
old standard hymns, but most of its contents have 
been made expressly for it, While this is the case, 





the authors seem to have lacked the inspiration of 
“something tosay.” Like the failure to produce to 
order a “National hymn,” the new “Casket” has 
failed to give us anything specially worthy of atten- 
tion, This fact does not particularly characterize 
the present book, Others are just like it in this re. 
spect. We must say, however, that we see no reason 
so good for the publication of Casket No. 2, as that 
Casket No. 1 was liked and used by some Sunday- 
schools, 

THE LADIES’ REPOSITORY AND HOME MAGAZINE, 
April. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. New York: 
Carlton & Lanahan. A charming rural scene “The 
Watering Place,” (for kine, not men,) is the subject 
of the leading steel engraving this month. A steel 
portrait of the poet Jean Ingelow, follows. An illus- 
trated sketch of the Sepoy rebellion, with other 
illustrated papers make a rich looking and enrich- 
ing number. We cannot say too good a word for 
this elegant literary and religious monthly. $3.50, 

EVERY SATURDAY. Monthly Parts for February 
and March. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. A choice 
repository of foreign current literature. $5 a year. 

MERRY’S MUSEUM. April. Boston: H. B. Fuller, 
An illustrated magazine for boys and girls, $1.5), 








NOW READY. 


SONGS OF GLADNESS. 


176 pages, words and music. 
Contains 
Original Hymns, of great beauty and simplicity, 





SONGS OF GLADNESS, 


with sentiment that will elevate and tend to purify 
the heart, 


SONGS OF GLADNESS, 
adapted 
to the sympathy of children on every occasion, 





SONGS OF GLADNESS 
embodies 
the essential elements of Bible truth, 





SONGS OF GLADNESS. 
Beautiful 
music that will be readily learned and joyfully sung. 


$30 per 100, in boards. Sample by mail, 35 cents. 


4a Orders solicited from Booksellers as well as 
Sabbath-schools, 


J.C. GARRIGUES & Co., 
608 Arch Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





SEND 
FOR THE NEW BOOK: 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


In dialogue form, and arranged for representation 
in Tableuux, with Readings and Songs, 


Expressly Designed 


For Sabbath-school and Day-schoo! entertainments, 
Concert Exercises, &c. 


Sent, postage paid, for 50 cents. Address 
Rev. F. D. RICKERSON, 





Waukegan, Illinois. 
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HELPS 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND WORKERS! 


THE SENIOR §&.8. CLASS, with a chapter 
on the best means of retaining our larger scho- 
lars. Prize Essay of London 8. 8. Union. 115 pp. 
Paper covers. Price 20 cents. 

THE INSTRUMENTS; What to Teach, 
or, The Intellectual Part of a Teacher’s Weekly 
Preparation for_his Sabbath Duties. By W. H. 
Groser. 63 pp. Paper covers. Price 10 cents. 


MY BIBLE-CLASS; containing ten spe- 
cimen lessons, with an Essay on Bible-Class 
Teaching. ByaTeacher, 18mo. Muslin. Price 
50 cents. 

RAYS FROM THE SUN;; or, Lectures 
on the Bible for Children an thelr Teachers. 
By 8. G. Green. 18mo. Muslin. Price 50 cents. 

BIBLE PORTRAITS. Short addresses to 
children, with remy to Ministers and 


Teachers on the Children’s Church. By 8S. G. 
Green. 18mo. Muslin. Price 50 cents, 


CRUMBS FROM THE BREAD OF LIFE. 
Twelve Lectures, illustrating for children the 
leading points of evangelical doctrine. By S. G. 
Green. 18mo. Muslin. Price 50 cents. 

PICTORIAL TEACHING and Bible Ilus- 
tration. By F. J. Hartley. 66 pp. Paper covers. 
Price 10 cents. 


&aa> Any of the above sent by mail free of postage 
on receipt of retail price. 


PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 
Sunday-School and Theological Bookstore, 
56 North Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


BLACKBOARDS. 


°0°——— 

The Blackboard is now an important article of 
furniture in many of our best Sabbath-schools. We 
have added to our list of useful appliances, some of 
the neatest styles, manufactured in a substantial 
manner with the slated surface, of which we give 
the sizes and prices: 
2by 8 feet on each side (12 4. ft. of surface) $3.50 
2% by 34% feet on each side (174 sq. ft. of 

surface), - - - i aa $5.25 
8by 4 feet on each side (24 sq. ft. of surface), 











$7.00 

8% by 414 feet on each side (3144 sq. ft. of 
surface), a Bi) vig GANT ae $9.50 
4by 5 feet on each side (40 sq. ft. of surface), $12.00 


BLACKBOARD SUPPORT. 


Hammond’s frame or support, intended for the 
Blackboards mentioned above, is so arranged as to 
admit of the Board revolving so as to present either 
side to the observer. Price $6. 


BLACKBOARD EASEL. 


Kendall’s Easel is a triangular stand with a com- 
pound joint for supporting a Board while in use. 
Adapted to the size of ordinary Blackboards, and 
sold with or withoutthem,. Price $3, 


PORTABLE 


OBJECT-LESSON SLATE. 


This Slate is made so that the outline of the les- 
s0n can be drawn before going to school, and the 
Slate then folded up and carried beneath the arm. 
The material of which it is composed is heavy book- 
binders’ board, carefully coated with Peirce’s Liquid 
Slating. 

PRICES OF THE SLATE: 


S8square feet of surface, - - - 


$4.00 
square feet of surface, ee 


- $6.00 
CRAYONS FOR EITHER SLATES OR BLACKBOARDS. 


White Crayon Pencils, six in a box, 10 cents. 
Colored Crayons, assorted, six in a box, 10 cents. 
These Crayons sent by mail at 22 cents per box. 
Superintendents are invited to call and examine 
these goods, whether they desire to purchase or not, 


J.C. GARRIGUES & Co., 


608 Arch Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





SHORT STUDIES 


For Sunday-School Teachers. 


BY REV. C. 8. ROBINSON, D. D. 





Sunday-school teachers have in this volume a col- 
lection of jewels. Some of the richest and freshest 
thoughts in the whole range of the Sunday-school 
are here embalmed in beautiful, terse, sometimes 
odd, and always original and strong expression. 
The work abounds in short, pithy, sententious illus- 
tration, and has nothing hackneyed in it. It is emi- 
nently suggestive, stimulating and refreshing, and 
will be a treasure to teachers, superintendents, 
talkers, and workers in the cause. 


Price, $1.50; by Mail, $1.66. 
J.C. GARRIGUES & CO., 
608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 





Late Publications 
OF THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
821 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Commentaries on the Laws of the 
Ancient Hebrews. 
With an Introductory Essay on Civil Society and 
Government. By E. C. Wines, D.D. 
lvol. 8vo. Price, $2.50. 


SAINT PATRICK, 
And the Early Church of Ireland. By the Rev. W. 
M. Blackburn, author of “‘ William Farel,’”’ &. 
lvol. 16mo. Price, 80 cents. 








Envelope Tracts for Letters. 


WAITING TO BE GRACIOUS. _By the Rev. A. A. 
E. Taylor. 32mo Tract. 8 pages. In packages of 25, 
Price, 25 cents. 

THE YOUNG RULER’S QUESTION. By Margaret 
Junkin Preston. An answer to the question, 
“What Lack I Yet?’ 16 pages. 32mo, 

In packages of 25, Price, 40 cents. 


TEACHER’S CLASS-BOOK: 


IMPROVED. 
PRICE 15 CENTS, 


This form of Class-Book for the use of Sabbath- 
school teachers ory. combines the advantages 

ossessed by all others. On the open page are blanks 
‘or recording the name of every scholar, and for 
each week his attendance, lesson, behaviour, con- 
tribution, and the number of library book, ither 
of these may be omitted, but if kept complete, they 
form an interesting record. 


4a Samples by mail 19 cents. 
J. C. GARRIGUES & Co., 


608 Arch Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 








THE 


Sunday-School Manual, 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE S.S. WORK IN ALL 
ITs DEPARTMENTS. By REV. EDWARD EGGLES- 
TON, EDITOR OF THE NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHER. 


The most 
POINTED, 
COMPLETE, and 


PRACTICAL 


Work for S. S. Teachers and Officers ever published 
in this or any other country. 


Price 75 cts. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
4a For sale by all Booksellers, 


ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, 
Chicago. 





ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 
‘OF THE FOLLOWING 


BEAUTIFUL MONTHLTES FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS: 


THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE BANNER, 
THE CHILD AT HOME, 
THE CHILD’S PAPER, 
THE CHILD’S WORLD. 


By using either one or all of these papers, we can 
supply a school, one, two, three, or four times a 
month, 

Neither of the papers is of a denominational 
character, and therefore they are acceptable to any 
Sunday-school, 

To accommodate schools that do not wish to make 
ayearly payment in advance, subscriptions will be 
received by us for six months, at half the annual 
rates. Specimens, with terms, sent post paid, on 
receipt of a stamp, and subscriptions received by the 


PUBLISHERS OF 


The Sunday-School Times, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








GILT, SILVERED, PLAIN. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MEDALS, 


APPROPRIATE AND BEAUTIFUL 
AS 


REWARDS OF MERIT. 


These Medals are becoming very popular as an 
offering to the members of classes who not only in- 
troduce new scholars, but secure the regular attend- 
ance foracertain time of children who have not 
before been connected with any Sabbath-school. 

The design isa fine representation of the open 
Bible, encircled by this passage: 

“Search the Scriptures: forin them ye think ye 
have Eternal Life.” 


PRICES PER DOZEN: 
GixT, $6; SILVERED, $3.60; PLAIN, $3. 


4@- Samples of either style sent post-paid for 6 
cents beyond the dozen rate price. 


J.C.GARRIGUES & Co., 
608 ARCH St., Philadelphia, 





DOANE’S 
SILVER SPRAY! 


LARGEST, LATEST AND BEST SABBATH- 
SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK Published. Specimen copy 
sent by mail for 30 cents, on application to the Pub- 
lisher, JOHN CHURCH, dJr,, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

This work has met with the unprecedented sale of 
50,000 copies, within theghort time since its issue, 
whieh is the best assurance of its merit, and of its 
becoming a STANDARD Sabbath-School Music 
Book. Send for Specimen Copy. 


GEIST’S ADHESIVE LABELS. 








“1 to 300, 2101 to 2400,, 
801 to 600, 1 2401 to 2700, 
601 to 900, . 2701 to 3000,, 
901 to 1200, m 8001 to. 3300, 
1201 to 1500, 8301 to. 3600, 
1501 to 1800, 8601 to. 3900, 
1801 to 2100, 8901 to. 4100. 








These superior labels for libraries, are printed om 
tough and durable paper, and are rendered adhesive. 
by a substance which forms a union better than. 
any material heretofore known, They are sold at 
80 cents for a sheet, containing 300 labels, Furnished, 
in large or small quantities, by mail, post-paid. 


J. C. GARRIGUES & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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FOUR NEW BOOKS, 


THAT SHOULD 
BE IN EVERY 


SABBATH-SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


STELLA ASHTON; or, CoNQUERED FAULTS. By 
Mrs. C. Y. Barlow, author of “Helen MacGregor.” 
18mo. Three Illustrations. 90 cts. 


JOHN BRETT’S HOUSEHOLD. By the author of 
“Arthur Merton,” “ Friday Lowe,” &c., &c, 18mo, 
Three Illustrations, - - - - = 9%0cts. 


GRACE MANSFIFLD’S EXPERIMENT. By Mrs. 
A, K. Dunning, author of “‘Step-Mother’s Recom- 
pense,” &c.,&c. 18mo. ThreeIllustrations, 90 cts. 


FRIDAY LOWE. By Mrs. C. E. K. Davis, (formerly 
Caroline E. Kelly.) 1émo. Four Illustrations, $1.25. 


8a These are some of the best books for Sunday- 
school libraries we have yet published. Please take 





a note of them and include in the next purchase for | 


your school. 


J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., Publishers, 
608 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


American Sunday-School Union. 


Oiled Feather Books. 


Second Series—Paddle Your Own Canoe—The Man 
who Ran Away from Himself—The Man who Kept 
Himselfin Repair—He's Overhead—This Day Month 
—The Use of a Child; six stories, fully equal to those 
of the First Series in liveliness of style and interest 
of detail, 18mo, cloth, $1.80 per set; cheap edition, 
paper covers, 60 cents. 


A Voice from Olivet ; 


Or, THE WARNING Sign. By Rev. RICHARD 
NEWTON, D.D. 12mo, paper, 10 cents. 


American Sunday-School Union, 1122 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, 





EXAMINE THIS 
CHEAP HYMN-BOOK. 


“A FEW NOTES,” 


Is the title of a small collection of fifteen beautiful 
Hymns, with Music, for Sabbath-schools recently 
published. It contains some delightful pieces for 
Anniversaries, Monthly Concerts and other similar 
occasions. $3 per hundred; 40 cents per dozen. At 
these rates they will be sent by mail, post-paid. 
Sample on receipt of stamp for postage. 


J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 
. 608 ARCH STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bibles for Presents. 


Price, $6 Per Dozen. 


A very neat edition of the Bible, bound in black 
leather, with embossed sides and gilt edges; making 
one of the prettiest styles to present to scholars that 
has ever been published. The print is remarkably 
clear and distinct for so small a book. 

4 Sample by mail for £2 cents. 


J. C. GARRIGUES & C0., 
608 Arch Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








“BRIGHT JEWELS.” 
New Sunday-School Songs. 





If you have used Bradbury’s Golden 
Chain, Golden Shower, Golden Censer and 
Fresh Laurels, and want a New Book, 


‘ TRY 


BRIGHT JEWELS, 
TO BE ISSUED IN APRIL. 


A Single specimen copy sent, post paid, 
as soon as published, on receipt of 25 Cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
425 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 





“‘An Admirable Work.” 
re ospel jrexgury, 
AND 


EXPOSITORY HARMONY 


OF 


THE FOUR EVANGELISTS, 


BY ROBERT MIMPRISS. 


This masterpiece of authorship is indeed a 
“Treasury” of Biblical Knowledge. We are confi- 
dent that no one can speak too highly of its intrin- 
sic merits. It surveys the entire ground occupied 
by the four Evangelists, and takes up each subject 
with a depth of research and minuteness of descrip- 
tion which makes the reader, as far as possible, 
master of the subject and its situation. We know 
of no one who has carefully examined this work 
whois not pleased with the comprehensiveness 
and clearness with which each subject is treated, 
and delighted with the arrangement and compari- 
son of each passage of Scripture as it is pre- 
sented for the consideration of the reader. No 
other book with which we are acquainted contains 
the amount of matter especially desirable for a stu- 
dent of the Bible to possess at so reasonable a price. 
Every Sabbath-school superintendent and teacher 
should possess a copy. We give a few of the notices 
it has received: 


From Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D. D. 


The Treasury Harmony, prepared by Robert Mim- 
riss, I consider one of the most valuable helps to a 
unday-school teacher or student that I have ever 


seen, 
From I. Newton Baker, A. M. 


An industrious use of the ‘Gospel Treasury” by 
teachers generally, would affect sensibly for good 
the standard of our Sabbath-school instruction. I 
have used the work in preparation for the class for 
nearly three years, and could not well do without 
it. It enables the teacher, by its means of ready re- 
ference, to place his hand at once upon that which 
he might perhaps find, but only by laboriously con- 
sulting large works. 


Frem Rev. Alfred Taylor. 

.There are many persons who would. be foot 
teachers if they used this work, who, without it, go 
to their classes either entirely unprepared, or only 
with a semblance of preparation. There are few 
books that so completely carry out the idea of stu- 
dying the Bible as a whole as this does. Mr. Mim- 
priss has shown aremarkable amount of patient 
and untiring industry in the compilation of this 
valuable aid to the study of the Sacred Word. 


Over 900 Pages; Price, $3.50. By Mail, $3.74, 


J. ©. GARRIGUES & CO., 


608 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





INFANT SCHOOLS. | 


The Teacher’s Text-Books; | 


KNOWN AS 


HOURS WITH THE YOUNGEST, | 


In Two Volumes. 


BY MARY HARVEY GILL. 





Without question, these are the best books for the 
aid of the Infant-Class Teacher that have ever bee; 
published. They contain the result of years of 
perience in the management of this important de 
partment of the Sabbath-school work, and there 
no one who has charge of a class of Little Ones bunt 
would be benefitted by the use of them, They arg 
entitled; 


Vol. 1.:.A Year in the Infant-School, 4 
Price, $1.25; by Mail, $1.37. 4 


Vol, II. A Second Year in the Infant- 
Price, $1.25; by Mail, $1.37. 


J.C, GARRIGUES & C0., 5 
PHILADELPHIA, | 


TLOGL 





UNDAY-SCHOOL MEMBERSHIP, Missionary. 

Life Membership, and Reward Certificates, 
Agricultural Diplomas, plain and in _ colo 
Certificates and Diplomas designed and engray 

to order also. Samples forwarded on application to” 

The MAJOR & KNAPP E 

Engraving, Manufacturing and Lithographing Co, 

71 Broadway, N. Y. ; 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, 
Published Every Week, | 
$1.50 A YEAR. 








Terms:—Invariably in Advance. 


Considering the amount and variety of orig ys 
matter in THE TIMES, it is believed to be the cheapest” 
religious weekly published, ¥ 

‘Vo subscriptions are received at less than the” 
rate of $1.50 a year, no matter what number of copies 
are taken. ba 

JVo paper is sent to any subscriber beyond the” 
date for which subscription has been paid 
advance. 

Persons desiring duplicates of The Times that — 
may have been lost in the mails, will please remit © 
5 cents for each copy. a 

Figures are printed in connection with the sub- ~ 
scriber’s name and address on each paper, showing ~ 
to what volume and number payment has been | 
made. 4 

Written receipts are not necessary, as due at- © 
knowledgment for remittances is made by the us® ~ 
of these figures. q 

The postage on The Times is 20 cents a year, which : 
must be paid at the post office where the subscriber 4 
resides. ; 

Descriptive List of Valuable Premiums will ~ 
be sent. free, on application, to any one who will | 
solicit new subscribers, : 

dm sending money by mail, we advise our corres- 
pondents to remit either in Bank Drafts or Post | 
Office Orders, made payable to us, wherever it can ~ 
be done, , ' 

fll letters relating to the business management ~ 
of The Times, or containing remittances for sub-’— 
scriptions; also, orders for books, and inquiries in ~ 
regard to the best publications for Sabbath-schools, © 
should be addressed to 


J. C. GARRIGUES & Co., Publishers, 


608 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





